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adventures of the Greek chieftains on their homeward way. All
the principal heroes are carefully accounted for, but the fate of
one of them, Odysseus, King oflthaca, an island off the west-
ern coast of Greece, is for artistic purposes selected as the central
theme.Menelaus, Agamemnon, andNestorreceivespecial treat-
ment. The adventures ofMenelaus, indeed, are given at such
length in Book iv and bear so suggestive a resemblance to those
of Odysseus that we are tempted to think that in the material at
his disposal Homer found the legend of the Wandering Prince
attached to the names of both Menelaus and Odysseus, and gave
us two versions of the tale. At any rate there is a puzzle here for
those who would have us believe that the pair are historical
figures. Incidentally, it is noteworthy that apart from the death
of Priam's daughter, Cassandra, Homer, who shows such meti-
culous care in winding up the Greek side of the business, con-
cerns himself not at all with the destinies of the Trojans and
their allies after the Sack.

But to return to the Odyssey -1 am not going to spoil my
readers' pleasure by an analysis of the plot. Homer is the world's
best story-teller, and I can safely leave them in his hands. A few
words, however, on the opening scenes may not come amiss.
The tale begins with a council of the Olympian gods - of whom
more anon - in the tenth year after the Fall of Troy. Zeus takes
the chair, and comments first on the fate of Agamemnon, mur-
dered on his return from Troy by Clytaemnestra, his wife, and
her lover, Aegisthus; a tragic tale which Homer introduces
here, and many times again, by way of pointing the contrast
between Clytaemnestra's infamy and the sterling virtue of
Penelope, Odysseus' queen. Next, Odysseus himself is dis-
cussed, and it is felt that this unhappy wanderer, who, mainly
through the enmity of the sea-god Poseidon, has for ten years
failed to reach his home in Ithaca, should be brought back to
his kingdom. At the moment he is detained against his will in
the remote island of Ogygia by the nymph Calypso, a lesser
goddess who has for seven years exercised her charms in vain
upon him; and it is there (in Book v) that we first meet him,